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The Arms Reflex 


In slashing the authorization for arms assistance 
to Latin-American countries, the Senate Foreign 
Kelations Committee seemingly has been influ- 
enced by a series of >outmo^ed-di^|c:h es about mili- 
tary dictatorships. Pbrs(meyeare^^e^®^‘ 
&TaxBs ' 'nk'S*l!l¥®h furnishing some $55 million a 
year in grants of military hardware to Latin Amer- 
ica. Sales, mostly light and medium arms and re- 
placements of outmoded equipment, have run to 
about $25 million more. Now, under an amend- 
ment sponsored by Senator Fulbright, the $55 
million would become a ceiling that would have 
to cover all arms sales and military technical as- 
sistance as well as grants. The result would be 
to cut the existing program by more than half. 

It is easy to assume that this is a way to dis- 
courage military regimes. But the facts indicate 
'otherwise. The major aims of the military as- 
sistance program have been, first, to help govern- 
ments establish internal security and carry out 
counter-insurgency training, (some of the aid for 
these purposes is in communications equipment); 
and, second, to provide civic action programs — 
'road building, community development and the 
like. In some Latin-Awerican countries the military 
is presently the most effective agency for these 
civic purposes. 

Three democratic governments in Latin Amer- 
ica — Colombia, Peru and Venezuela — are coping 
with active insurgent movements. Another country 
where a new Social Democratic President is about 
to be inaugurated, Guatemala, faces a similar 
threat. In Chile the democratic government of 
President Eduardo Frei is under opposition fire 
for failure to provide adequate internal security. 
Drastically reducing military assistance is hardly 
the way to assist such countries to maintain order 
and progress. 

American military assistance of one kind or 
another goes to all the Latin countries except 
Haiti, although Venezuela and Mexico receive no 
grant aid. Few heavy arms have been supplied, 
and the effect of the military assistance has not 
been to promote an arms race. In the net the aid 
averages only about 4 per cent of total Latin de- 
fense budgets. Latin-American military spending 
is relatively low in relation to gross national 
product; and U.S. military aid is only 7 or 8 per 
cent of the total assistance from this country. 


. In point of fact the happily brief trend toward 
inUitary dictatorship in Latin America has been 
^gnificantly reversed. Haiti, which receives no aid, 
lias the only really ferocious dictatorship, although 
She durable regime of General Stroessner in Para- 
jpuay has dictatorial facets. Bolivia, where a popu- 
flar military junta has been in control, will have 
^hat promises to be a reasonably free election 
^ext month. In Ecuador a military junta has 
fielded to a de facto civilian government. Brazil 
|dU have an indirect presidential election this fall 
|iat may not be as representative as some would 

5 ish, but the worst excesses of military rule so 
r have been avoided. In Central America there 
a heartening trend away from caudillo-type 
rigimes. 

/ In short, the familiar cliches about military gov- 
i rnments scarcely pertain to reality in Latin Amer- 
i :a. There is of course a risk that military aid could 
1 e used to prop up a rotten government that de- 
! erved to be ousted. There have been instances in 
(which military regimes have upset elected govern- 
ipents and become oppressors. But there also have 
feen instances in which regimes that have come 
m power by military means have been more pro- 
gressive and representative than the. fictionally 
‘democratic” governments they replaced. It is 
, doubtful in most of these situations that Am erican 
military aid has been a significant factor in the 
military overthrow of a government. But military 
assistance can be a significant factor in enabling 
elected democratic governments — which now con- 
stitute a majority— to protect their countries 
against external 'subversion and preserve the in- 
ternal order that is a necessary prerequisite for 
public confidence and social and economic de- 
velopment. 

Wiretap Phobia 

Department of. Justice denials that any of 
the evidence in the indictment of Bobby Baker was 
obtained by wiretapping or bugging may be alto- 
gether true. The trouble is that, with the recent 
acknowledgment by the Solicitor General that 
without Department of Justice knowledge the FBI 
bugged the hotel suite of another defendant, it is 
difficult for anyone to know whether to believe the 
denials. There have been enough charges that the 
FBI has engaged in wiretapping in far more cases 
than those involving national security to create 
substantial suspicions as well as to question the 
legal validity of evidence. The Attorney General 
can have no more important task than to malrp ab- 
solutely sure that he is master in his own house. 
Whether or not he chooses to assert control, he is 
the responsible official. 



